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From the Bookshelves 


What Is Religion Doing To Our Consciences? By George 
A, Coe. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $1.50. 
With his usual virility and incisiveness Dr. Coe attacks 

what he regards as the fundamental weakness of religion 
in our time: its failure to see and accept the implications 
of a new historical situation. He begins by confessing 
that his own writings have been “inadequate” in giving 
“undue weight to the satisfactions that characterize one 
period of history, and less weight than is due to the goods 
and evils that attend the passing away of this period and 
the birth of a new one.” He finds an unprecedented ten- 
dency at the present time to “search the religious con- 
science” and a new and promising mood of concern for an 
appraisal of religion in terms of democracy. 

The heart of the argument is that the accepted Chris- 
tian motive—which should be conceived not as a formula 
for action but as a motive for “finding out what needs to 
be done, and then doing it”—cannot become effectual in 
the lives of those economically advantaged Christians who 
are now the bishops, preachers and teachers, and most 
of the laymen, in the church. “They actually have power 
that their hearers would like to have but cannot. This 
power gives to its possessors a greater sense of security ; 
they cannot share as equals the fears of their listeners ; 
they cannot speak nor be heard as persons offering fellow- 
ship to persons upon the sole basis of the value of persons. 
They cannot bridge the gap; it must be done away with. 
It must be destroyed before the unalloyed message can 
be spoken or heard. Until the power of man over man 
by virtue of material possessions is broken, the gospel will 
continue to seem, as we know that it seems today, more 
or less abstract. . . . The spiritual freedom of an un- 
divided mind waits for external events—events in the 
economic order.” Our social idealism is vitiated by our 
class orientation. 

Dr. Coe notes that this is truer of Protestantism than 
of the Catholic Church. Yet he gives the latter no “edge” 
in the comparison because, unlike the Protestant churches 
it “has not surrendered a particle of its asserted right 
to censor all consciences, to protect the church from 
heresy, and the world from the influence of heretics.” 
He remarks that if he had lived in the fourteenth century 
he would no doubt have been burned at the stake. (Cath- 
olics will no doubt retort that had he lived in the seven- 
teenth century Protestants might have done the burning; 
but this does not affect the main point.) 


The book represents the critical, non-conformist tradi- 
tion in Protestantism in its most vigorous form. The au- 
thor recognizes not only that continual criticism of religion 


is necessary but that religion is its own “most-penetrating 
critic.” The central criterion of criticism is furnished by 
the democratic principle, with God conceived “as a power, 
working throughout history, in the direction of dem- 
ocracy.” Also, religious consecration must include “the 
kind of victory over self that scientific method requires,” a 
discriminating application of this principle would show 
that “we learn some of the things of God from persons who 
deny his existence. .. . No sound judgment can be passed 
upon Russian atheism or upon American workingmen’s 
indifference to the church without estimating the validity 
of their conceptions of economic good and evil.” 

An extraordinary feature of the book, also characteris- 
tic of the author, is the frank statement in a postscript of 
the criticisms he anticipates, including one from a doc- 
trinaire Marxist. He suffers his critics to pull no punches 
—and spurns an author’s advantage of having a last word. 

J. 


A Cooperative Economy: A Study of Democratic Economic 
Movements. By Benson Y. Landis. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1943. $2.00. 
So far as this reviewer knows, Dr. Landis is breaking 

new ground in this significant and very useful book. He 
is widely known as an authority on cooperatives, and this 
book contains much information on that subject, but it 
is more than a book on the “cooperative movement” ; it 
brings into one perspective the corporate aspects of the 
common life of the American people. It is a handbook 
of information, bristling with pertinent facts, and sprinkled 
with shrewd observations that guide the reader in inter- 
preting facts in terms of their social significance. 

That the author is an ardent believer in the cooperative 
movement he frankly avows and its far-reaching social 
implications he makes clear. Yet his discussion of the 
cooperative trend in political and economic life is marked- 
ly objective and he is careful to avoid sweeping general- 
izations by frequent “buts” and reminders that “there are 
many people who believe... .” His aim is to “stimulate 
action, inquiry and discussion” and to that end a syllabus 
is appended to the text. He takes the reader on a mental 
tour through cooperative purchasing, marketing and 
finance ; applications of the cooperative principle in labor 
and professional organization and “pressure groups” ; 
and expressions of the same principle in taxation, public 
ownership and credit, and international organization. 

Of special importance and timeliness is the account of 
the work of the Farm Security Administration, recently 
the object of violent attack. In one year loans were made 
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to 80,000 families, aggregating more than $100,000,000. 
“The security has been solely the family’s earnest inten- 
tion to repay. These families have been called the coun- 
try’s worst credit risks, yet repayments have amounted 
to 90 per cent of the sums due.” Hundreds of thousands 
of families, needy and eligible for aid, have gone unas- 
sisted because of lack of funds. 

Only a few samples of insightful observations can be 
given here. Professional code-making (of which the au- 
thor has made a special study) “is an expression of vague 
idealisin, nov of the brass tacks of a strategy for the good 
society” In striking a balance between voluntary and 
govermuiental enterprise, the “common sense of the com- 
mon man is the final arbiter, unless the common man is 
confused by overwhelming crisis, or his own political 
leaders.” Yet “experience seems to indicate that the 
people can only control what they own.” And finally, the 
current emphasis on “independence” as expressive of the 
genius of American democracy “overlooks the evidence 
that the individual in business for himself was the bulwark 
of an individualistic democracy, but that for some decades 
we have been evolving a relatively social democracy. Many 
socially minded persons hope there will always be self- 
employed people, and that we will always have a society 
in which a person may enter many types of business ‘for 
himself.” The very term independent appeals to most of 


us. We like to think of free, dignified, responsible in- 
dividuals. Yet for many of these individuals, the most 


satisfactory life does not lie in ‘going it alone.’ The fullest 
economic life, the greatest freedom, lies in free association 
with one’s fellows.” F.E, J. 


World In Trance: From Versailles to Pearl Harbor. By 
Leopold Schwarzschild. New York, L. B. Fischer Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1942, $3.50. 

A German anti-Nazi journalist and historian reinter- 
prets the period between the two world wars. The book 
is important and challenging, distinguished, forceful and 
ably documented. 

The year 1914, says Mr. Schwarzschild, opened a 
thirty years’ war in which the 1918 armistice was a Ger- 
man strategic retreat for regrouping of forces, mending of 
defenses, reconnaissance and infiltration of the enemy. 
The Weimar Republic (its proclamation a “slip”) was 
the unpopular price paid for an easy peace, and was domi- 
nated by the Army Officers Corps as an instrument toward 
the reopening of the military offensive. 

The basis of the peace treaty was a misreading of the 
situation by the Allies which greatly aided German plans. 
British and American leaders presupposed a strong France 
and a weak Germany. Clemenceau, Poincaré and Austen 
Chamberlain realized the terrifying weakness of devastated 
and decimated France vis a vis an intact Germany with a 
mounting population. Tardieu predicted that the over- 
running of France “in a few days” would see the Allies 
deprived of bases from which to mount land operations, 
and so reduced to naval and economic action. (Today 
the United Nations air forces strive to retrieve that loss.) 
Clemenceau early felt the division of viewpoint which 
culminated in the defection of his allies through fear of 
French “intransigeance’ and he fought despairingly to 
hold them through Allied occupation of the Rhineland. 
The purpose of his Rhineland project was “to establish 
not a French, but a collective military power.” The treaty 
actually written could be maintained only if America and 
Britain should back up France. They supported Ger- 
many. 
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President Wilson’s dealing with emissaries of the Kaiser 
and his omission of discussion with his “anxious and un- 
easy” allies are recounted. Mr. Schwarzschild finds him 
arbitrary and illogical in action. “He had called German 
democracy inadequate; he treated it as adequate.” He 
fought for a strong German armistice army, as his tele- 
gram to Colonel House said, “because it is certain that too 
much success or security on the part of the Allies will make 
a genuine peace settlement exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible.” It was to be “insecurity guaranteed by the 
enemy army,” hardly “compatible” with his own solemn 
ban on the “balance of power.” He had “never ceased 
to waver in an insoluble dilemma,” that “the League of 
Nations needed effective power over its members—yet 
the League of Nations must not have effective power over 
them.” He was unprepared for the logical consequence 
of his own proposition, a surrender to some extent of 
“the free will and the military power of the individual 
states” to the League. 

Hitler’s dramatic propensities have obscured the fact 
that he has, in the main, developed a course whose lines 
had been already well laid. “Whatever novelties Hitler 
brought about in every other political field, in the field 
of foreign policy it was only the continuation of previous 
German policy.” That policy will not change over night. 

“Never again,” says Mr. Schwarzschild, “must we suc- 
cumb to the myth that power and armaments and com- 
pulsion are of themselves sinful and evil as such. ... The 
‘moral’ vaiue of power and weapons and compulsions is 
determined exclusively by the purpose they serve. ... 

“. . The voice of twenty years warns us that in the 
business of enforcing peace and order there is no substi- 
tute for our own will and our own power.” E, T. 


It’s Your Souls We Want. By Stewart W. Herman, Jr. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1943. $2.50. 

In this volume the pastor of the American Church in 
Berlin from 1936 to December, 1941, summarizes the 
church-state struggle in Germany from 1933 through 
1941. He describes the Nazi effort to provide an ersatz 
religion and draws two major conclusions: (1) “the Nazi 
government has no real sympathy for the Christian cause 
which it at first pretended to espouse”; (2) “the Nazi 
state itself had either started from or arrived at the view- 
point that a new religion must be sponsored by the New 
Germany.” The Nazis who wanted “a purely Nazi 
church” have been able to impose “their will upon the 
nation.” The church’s support of the war has been 
“largely physical and ethical, rather than spiritual.” Even 
during the war many special restrictions have been im- 
posed on the churches. In June, 1941, all religious pub- 
lications were banned. Churches were ordered to celebrate 
secondary feast days on the Sunday following them, rather 
than on the appropriate weekday. Services could not be 
held before ten o’clock in the morning following an air 
raid—which meant that workers could not attend early 
mass. A “deliberate attempt” was made to wean Chris- 
tian children evacuated from bombed areas away from 
the church. In 1941 pastors were allowed to visit patients 
in hospitals and clinics only under rigid restrictions. A 
number of the smaller Christian sects were “suppressed 
without warning or announcement.” The book, Gott und 
Volk, which called on “all Germans to decide between 
Christ and country” was distributed “throughout army 
and party.” There was a new “epidemic of confiscations 
of Protestant and Catholic property.” Certain Nazi poli- 
cies are “irreconcilable with the Christian ethic.” 
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Christianity, the author believes, “alone can supply the 
moral fiber for a reconstructed” Europe. But if this does 
not take place and even the anti-Nazi Germans do not 
come to realize “the whole ugly truth” about “this Hit- 
lerian spree,” then “the most logical candidate [to the 
Nazi mind] for the unenviable position of stabber-in-the- 
back is the Christian church.” 

This volume is a “must” for those who are concerned 
for the future of European Christianity. I. M. C. 


Is Germany Incurable? By Richard M. Brickner. New 

York, J. B. Lippincott, 1943. $3.00. 

This book is an attempt by a psychiatrist to elucidate 
the character of the German people. The author is on 
the staff of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University. The volume has provoked ex- 
tended controversy, resulting in judgments varying all 
the way from Sigrid Undset’s “most important contribu- 
tion that has appeared up to now to the solution of the 
problem that will have to be faced when Germany is de- 
feated” to Frank Kingdon’s comment, “combines all the 
charm of irresponsibility with all the impressiveness of 
intellectuality.” 

The first half of 7s Germany Incurable? is devoted to 
an exposition of the behavior trend that is called “para- 
noid” in individuals, and the exposition is unquestionably 
able. In the volume’s latter half the author states that 
identical trends can be seen in German life, not only since 
Hitler or since Wilhelm II but for at least several gen- 
erations back. Purposely, the author draws only negative 
conclusions so far as matters of program are concerned. 
His main point is that we must understand the real na- 
ture of these trends in German culture so that we may not 
use the methods, such as appeasement, so often used in 
dealing with individual persons of paranoid trends. He 
counsels against vindictiveness: “revenge, no matter how 
tempting, must be eschewed.” 

The main characteristics of paranoid thinking are said 
to be: the need to dominate, suspiciousness, constant self- 
reference, an exaggeratedly high opinion of one’s own 
importance, false rumination over past events, logical 
thinking with warped premises, and constant use of pro- 
jection. A paranoid person can not be appeased, can 
rarely be cured if his trends have become fixed. 

Dr. Brickner is not so foolish as to call all trends in 
German culture paranoid (which he intends, incidentally, 
as a descriptive term, and not as a fancy way to talk about 
evil), but he says, “the potent section of German society 
does show alarming paranoid trends... .” Again, “Al- 
though these qualities do not represent Germany’s entire 
population, they do color her entire active culture.” The 
“Nazis exist in so extreme a form because German para- 
noid trends have been growing steadily stronger” ; hence 
“the Nazis are only a symptom of the paranoid emotional 
core of German culture. There is no point in trying to dis- 
sect them out from the Germany-group as especially re- 
sponsible for the logical consequences of that emotional 
bent.” 

In his review, Horace M. Kallen has suggested we 
keep constantly in mind the fact that “Germany has a 
culture as well as a Kultur.” In partial contrast to Dr. 
Brickner, he says there “are two German cultures.” Erich 
Fromm has gone further in his criticism. Conceding that 
there can be such a thing as a “social character,” he be- 
lieves Dr. Brickner’s lack of knowledge of, or unwilling- 
ness to see, “characterological differences between differ- 
ent social groups within a nation” is a basic fallacy. His 
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own volume, Escape from Freedom, described similar 
trends but saw them emerging almost entirely from the 
lower middle class in Germany. 

Dr. Fromm questions also the author’s method, which 
is called “analogical” rather than “analytic.” That is, 
an analogy is observed between two types of phenomena, 
clinical and cultural; after which a long jump is made 
to the asumption that the cultural phenomenon is caused 
by the same factors which caused the clinical symptom. 
This has been a methodological error of most psychoanaly- 
tic expositions of cultural phenomena until recently. 
(retid’s description of religion as mass obsessionalism 
is a case in point.) ‘There is no doubt that Dr. Brickner 
has refined the method. But there is serious doubt as to 
whether he has transcended it. 

This volume is making an enormous appeal to those 
persons who have not found in the economic, political, 
and social treatment of Germany by her neighbors suffi- 
cient grounds to account for the atavism of Nazism, and 
who are too wise to think that anything is explained by 
calling Hitler a madman, This book does give a rationale 
for what is to many irrationality. It is smoothly done and 
deceptively simple. It should shock into wakefulness 
those who complacently trust that proper access to raw ma- 
terials will be enough to cure Germany. But, and un- 
fortunately, partly in spite of the author’s expressed de- 
sire, it will tend to obscure any differences between the 
Nazi movement (and the roots it has in part of German 
culture) and the other German culture. The volume 
may for many merely reinforce prejudices. Thus Sigrid 
Undset, who praises the book highly, can say, “I have 
never met a German who could bear with any semblance 
of grace to be contradicted.” One wishes this book could 
perform its good service without the bad. S. H. 
The New Order In the Church. By William Adams Brown. 

New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. $1.50. 
What IS The Church Doing? By Henry Pitney Van Dusen. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $1.00. 

These two little volumes stand in interesting relation 
to each other. The authors are among the most thorough 
students and convinced advocates of ecumenism in the 
world today. 

Dr. Brown voices a demand that in their concern for 
world order the churches shall not remain blind to the 
need for a new strategy in their own institutional life. 
He sees a historical urgency in the situation: after the 
war, when sheer exhaustion will have overtaken all the 
populations concerned, the moment for action will be 
gone. The present order in Protestantism is “so compli- 
cated that it is often impossible to locate responsibility 
for the quick and effective action which is needed.” 
Furthermore, authority is lacking for such action, for 
“it remains true that in spite of all our lip service to unity 
it is the denomination rather than the Church Universal 
which commands the primary loyalty of most Christians.” 
Not only so, but the attainment of “inner denominational 
unity” is often a still more difficult task than to extend 
fellowship across the boundaries between communions. 
Here the root problem is “in difference of conviction as 
to the extent of man’s ability to grasp absolute truth.” 

In pursuit of a unifying faith the World Church may 
look to its new missionary frontier—in Europe—for light. 
It can learn from communism and even from the German 
and Japanese imperialists. There we see the power of 
unifying faiths vitiated by unethical assumptions that have 
grown out of defects in our Christian civilization. Indeed 
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there is no problem “faced by the Church in the so-called 
mission field that cannot be paralleled by a similar prob- 
lem at home.” 

In respect to “economic sharing” will our churches 
“face seriously the question of what the principles which 
they commend to others imply for their own corporate 
conduct as churches”? In all their efforts, right and neces- 
sary, to influence the shaping of the postwar world, will 
they apply the principles they recommend to “the eco- 
nomic and administrative practices of the Church itself” ? 
With reference to the race problem the churches can make 
their greatest contribution by showing that “in the house 
of God at least, the Church will tolerate no race dis- 
crimination.” The war crisis confronts the Church with 
the task of “corporate self-reformation.” 

In education the need for a spiritual orientation is evi- 
dent. Contemporary secular education has defects which 
spring from two main roots: “an exaggerated idea of the 
competence of pure science to master the secrets of nature 
and of man, and an equally exaggerated estimate of the 
right of the individual to live his own life and to follow 
his own bent as he pleases.” The Church can make its 
main contribution here, the author holds, by solving the 
problem in its own schools. 

Christianity alone among the religions of the world 
gives “a central place to history.” Whether the ultimate 
goal of social redemption is conceived as within history or 
heyond it—a question on which Christians have always 
divided—the more nearly the Church itself embodies the 
Christian ideal “the nearer we shall come to an answer 
to the world-old puzzle—Can civilization be made Chris- 
tian ?” 

Dr. Van Dusen’s book, which is in some sense a sequel 
to his For the Healing of the Nations, presents a record 
of ecumenical achievement during the present war that 
fortifies Dr. Brown’s hope and intensifies his challenge. 
It is a moving account of heroic witness, the flaming zeal 
of the younger Christian communities, the vitality of 
“orphaned missions,” and the demonstration against fear- 
ful odds of the reality of the world Christian fellowship. 

The “churches in captivity,” Protestant and Catholic, 
have written a new chapter in spiritual resistance to 
tyranny. For over a year Norwegian Church leaders 
prevented Quisling’s appointment as chancellor. “The 
Christian Front,” said his newspaper, “is the hardest to 
conquer.” If the Lutheran churches have fought their 
battle mainly in defense of ecclesiastical freedom the 
leaders of French Protestantism have been “hardly more 
concerned with the health of their churches than with 
overshadowing issues of national policy and destiny.” 
Stout resistance has been offered to the wholesale Jewish 
deportations. 

Dr. Van Dusen pays whole-hearted tribute to Catholic 
as well as Protestant resistance in Germany. The stand 
of the Catholics “has been more united and certainly no 
less determined and effective than that of Protestants. 
Indeed increasingly the policies and protests of the two 
groups have moved on parallel lines and, in recent months, 
even in direct collaboration.” Of the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Catholic bishops to the government in 
December, 1941, he says that it “embodies by all odds the 
most comprehensive and drastic indictment of the Nazi 
regime ever published by an official group in Germany.” 
Concerning Holland he says, “History is being made in 
united action by Dutch Protestants and Catholics.” 

The story of the orphaned missions is exciting reading. 
In the spring of 1940 about one-eighth of the “Christian 
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missionary outreach” was cut off from its base of moral 
and financial support in Scandinavia, the Low Countries 
and France. Missions in 40 countries on six continents 
were affected. Heroic efforts organized through the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, sacrificially supported by 
the stricken churches in occupied countries, and even in 
Germany, have kept the Christian movement alive in the 
far corners of the world. 

The war in the Far East, which threatened the life of 
the missionary movement, has given rise to an amazing 
demonstration of the vitality of the younger churches 
there. In Japan itself we witness the “glorious paradox” 
of two great pioneering achievements: “The first of the 
Younger Christian Churches to come to full independence 
and self-support. And the first Christian Church in any 
land to form one visible organic Body of Christ for almost 
the whole Protestant population of an entire nation!” 

The coming to birth of the World Church at the very 
time when the nations became locked in mortal combat 
is another paradox. And during the dozen years prior 
to the outbreak of the war in Europe, when that war was 
in the making, occurred “the most resolute and produc- 
tive advances towards Christian Unity since the Middle 
Ages.” In a decade 53 approaches were made toward 
organic union among church bodies, 15 of which were 
consummated. A noteworthy fact in this connection is 
that “contrary to every law of logic and normal antici- 
pation, more than half of both courtships and marriages 
took place between so-called ‘unrelated’ types of churches, 
less than half between those with historic family affinities.” 


F. E. Jj. 


The New Philosophy of Public Debt. By Harold G. Moulton. 
Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1943. 
Because much space has been given in these columns 

to the concept of “full employment” as an ethical and 

economic ideal, we give prominence in this issue to a little 
book, hardly more than a brochure in size, which subjects 
to sharp criticism the fiscal assumptions which are con- 
sidered to underly it. Inevitably any proposal to use 
federal funds for the purpose of maintaining employment 
at a given level involves a philosophy of public debt. The 
idea that a debt consisting of obligations owed by a gov- 
ernment to its own people may properly be used as an 
instrument of public policy in overcoming a depression 
trend has been advanced by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, by the editors of Fortune and by individual 
economists, notably Professor Alvin H. Hansen of Har- 
vard. Dr. Moulton believes that the doctrine involves 

a false philosophy of public debt and in this book under- 

takes to show why. 

It should be said that Professor Hansen disputes Dr. 
Moulton’s interpretation of his position, and has publicly 
expressed his readiness to debate the question with him. 
What is here attempted is a summary of Dr. Moulton’s 
position without going into the question in dispute as to 
the correctness of his interpretation of the intent of those 
he criticizes. 

The “traditional” view of public finance, he says, “is 
that a continuously unbalanced budget and rapidly rising 
public debt imperil the financial stability of the nation.” 
The “new” conception he holds to be “that a huge public 
debt is a national asset rather than a liability and that 
continuous deficit spending is essential to the economic 
prosperity of the nation.” This the author understands 
to involve, potentially, a “resort to the use of non-interest- 
bearing Treasury notes—in other words, to the printing 


press method,” because of difficulty involved in borrow- 
ing operations. He seems to mean by a balanced budget 
a state of fiscal affairs in which no long-term borrowing 
is done by the government except for enterprises that 
are self-liquidating. This would exclude the possibility 
of regarding the budget as “balanced” through the crea- 
tion of new social wealth in the form of public works that 
do not yield a revenue adequate for the liquidation of the 
obligations incurred in their construction. He sharply 
rejects Professor Hansen’s view that every expenditure, 
“private and public, becomes income for members of our 
own society. Costs and income are just opposite sides of 
the same shield.” 

It is clear that Dr. Moulton regards all such opinions 
as participating in a common fallacy, and he believes the 
conflict thus precipitated is “the crucial economic issue 
of the present time.” He sees the new conception of the 
national debt as pitting the spending agencies of the gov- 
ernment against the Treasury in its effort to curb the 
growth of debt and preserve the government’s credit. Un- 
til the issue is settled, “we shall inevitably drift in the 
direction indicated by the new philosophy—because the 
money appropriating authorities can hardly be expected 
to muster sufficient resolution to resist the persistent de- 
mands for increased public outlays or to levy sufficiently 
heavy taxes to cover the appropriations. The apparently 
easy way is, moreover, always the popular way.” 

Dr. Moulton finds the origin of the new theory (which 
seems to be to his mind only a “pump-priming” theory) in 
its full-blown form in America in the failure of the spend- 
ing program to prevent a recession in 1937: “Before this 
time the argument had been that we should increase pub- 
lic expenditures in periods of depression and decrease 
them in periods of prosperity; in other words, that we 
should have an unbalanced budget in bad times and a 
balanced budget in good times. . . . But in the light of the 
1937 episode, the doctrine that deficit reduction—whether 
due to increased taxes, reduced expenditures, or a com- 
bination of both—is deflationary in effect and will lead 
to depression became in due time a deeply rooted principle 
of the evolving philosophy.” 

Dr. Moulton sees another invidious feature in the 
“double and multiple budgeting” principle on which capi- 
tal outlays are separated from current expense—“without 
too careful a definition of what might properly be included 
in capital expenditures.” Public outlays are conceived 
as creating “assets” whether or not they yield revenues: 
“Whatever their character all public outlays are in reality 
investments.” He deprecates the notion that our economy 
is “mature,” that therefore there is a permanent “excess” 
of savings, and that “internal” sources must be relied on 
for the growth of industry rather than external expansion. 
He notes that “the American frontier disappeared more 
than a generation ago and that the rate of population 
growth began to decline in the United States as early as 
1850. Between 1900 and 1930—the era of greatest eco- 
nomic expansion—the rate of population growth declined 
steadily. If we look at the world as a whole, the argument 
that economic growth is checked by the passing of frontiers 
and declining birth rates finds no more support. Since 
1900 no extensive new areas involving large capital ex- 
pansion have been opened up.” If consuming power is 
expanded to match growth in productive power he sees 
no reason to assume an end to industrial expansion, par- 
ticularly when “a large proportion of our population is 
‘ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed.’ ” 

Dr. Moulton points to “vast continuing potentialities 
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for intensive capital development.” Here he seems to be 
using the same argument Professor Hansen uses to in- 
dicate future sources of development. In addition, how- 
ever, he expresses confidence that great new fields of in- 
dustrial enterprise, such as synthetic fibres and textiles, 
plastics, television, electronics, glass, prefabricated houses, 
and air transportation will appear. 

The controversy over excess savings seems to boil down 
to the question what is meant by the term.’ If one re- 
gards idle savings as due to lack of encouragement to in- 
vest, the word “excess” drops out. If they are construed 
as resulting from a natural development in the economy 
the word “excess” becomes relevant. 


Dr. Moulton sets forth his own position concerning 
legitimate expansion of public debt as follows: “There 
are two circumstances under which a gradual expansion 
of public debt might occur without endangering financial 
stability. First, if the government floats bonds for the 
purpose of constructing a public enterprise which yields 
sufficient revenues to cover maintenance, operation, and 
replacement costs, together with interest on the govern- 
ment’s investment, the accompanying expansion of the 
debt need cause no concern. 


“Second, at a time when, in consequence of private 
business expansion, the national income is steadily rising, 
with the tax-paying capacity likewise increasing, a coun- 
try would obviously be able to support an increasing pub- 
lic debt. But prudent management, with forethought for 
possible difficulties in the future, still would suggest the 
importance of restraining the debt in order to provide 
an ample margin of safety for future periods of adversity.” 

The spectre of inflation hovers over the discussion since 
no government—least of all a democratic government— 
can “be depended upon to apply the brakes to credit ex- 
pansion, when the proper moment has arrived.” Dr. 
Moulton notes that the writers he criticizes for the most 
part eschew totalitarianism but he believes their theory, 
as he interprets it, would lead straight to regimentation. 

| 
Concerning Juvenile Delinquency. By Henry W. Thurston. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. $2.75. 

The author of this book has qualified himself to speak 
with exceptional wisdom on his subject by several decades 
of work in the child welfare field as probation officer, 
administrator and teacher. He takes an educator’s view 
of the delinquency problem, seeing the child “as a total 
personality in a total situation.” His method is that of 
a social philosopher, directed toward attaining the most 
adequate perspective on the matter in hand—what he 
calls an “evolutionary time-perspective.” 

First, the author presents a collection of case material 
taken mostly from newspaper accounts. It is instructive 
to note that while the dates are mostly in the early half 
of the ’thirties, the delinquent behavior reported is quite 
as startling as anything currently reported since the war- 
time rise in the delinquency rate began. After presenting 
the case material Dr. Thurston conducts a “forum dis- 
cussion of causes” citing many expert opinions in their 
authors’ own words. They show the contribution to 
youthful delinquency of malnutrition, poverty, physical 
defect, low intelligence, broken homes—though the corre- 
lation here is not marked, motion pictures, and sensa- 
tional magazines. Yet they show also that the causes of 
delinquent behavior are not unitary but complex and 
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that close study of the individual is necessary in every 
case. 

This indeterminacy of causes is put forcefully in one 
survey report cited, in which it is stated that most of the 
factors studied “threw no light on the reasons why cer- 
tain families fostered criminal behavior and others did 
not, nor why one child reared in the same family under 
the self-same general conditions became a criminal and 
his brothers did not.” 

The general impression that patterns of delinquent 
behavior are formed early in life is here confirmed. This 
fact accents the need of education in the early years. Yet 
there is no panacea. “Every generation,” says Dr. Thurs- 
ton, “has its shibboleth. We were certain at first that 
mental education would cure the ills from which we suf- 
fer. We enacted compulsory education laws, and still 
we had the delinquent with us. Then there arose the 
idea that manual training was the great remedy and still 
there are delinquents. Then the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist were going to be the agents by which delin- 
quency would be ended, and we still have the delinquent 
with us.” 

Two facts stand out clearly. First, the total pattern 
of adult life is a factor of immeasurable weight in warp- 
ing whatever sense of values children may have. The 
lack of integrity in our political and economic relations 
—the frequent demonstration that there is no correlation 
between probity and conspicuous “success’”—no one can 
say how much of the lamented waywardness of youth is 
thus engendered. Secondly,—and this with reference to 
“treatment,” to which the last part of the book is de- 
voted—there is so great a lack of cooperation and intelli- 
gent team-work among our institutional resources for 
combating delinquency that the juvenile courts and the 
probation system are made to carry an unfair share of 
the burden. Py, 


Courage for Crisis. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. 

Harper & Brothers, 1943. $1.50, 

Mrs. Overstreet had an unexpected summons three 
months after Pearl Harbor to speak to a conference of 
social workers on ‘Courage for Crisis,” and her momen- 
tary sense of discomfiture became the occasion for sus- 
tained original thinking—not a bad way to write a book. 
She has found people everywhere assailed by worries, 
fears and a sense of bafflement. Questions were put to 
her by teachers, ministers, social workers, businessmen, 
wives, mothers and sweethearts, and they were all prompt- 
ed by uncertainty and anxiety that inhibited decisions 
people were called on to make. Many of them had, to be 
sure, some occupational reference, but they had a com- 
mon denominator of basic human need—courage for the 
moment of critical decision. 

The author believes that most of our fears “stem from 
three major sources: from doubt as to our own useful- 
ness; from the difficulty of holding to steady long-range 
plans in a time of unpredictable change; and from lone- 
liness—a sense of broken ties, of isolation, of doubt as to 
where we belong in the present human scheme of things.” 
And the “first ingredient in the courage-recipe” is a de- 
cisive will to simplify and organize one’s life, to “clear 
the ground for action.” This prepares for the realiza- 
tion of personal selfhood. 

“Knowing our stakes” in the national crisis is another 
ingredient, a “starkly clear understanding” of what im- 
pends should the war be lost. Then comes the discovery 
of one’s unsuspected resources. Related to it is the re- 
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alization that “the future begins now” and that only build. 
ing for the future can compensate the losses incident to 
this time of crisis. Everyone must find a technique for 
“letting go.” The void can be filled by the aims of the 
peace, inseparable from those of war. 

But courage grows only through its practice and it js 
sustained by keeping up standards in a time when the 
easy thing is to pass them up and blame it on the war, 
General irresponsibility is the current form of demoraliza. 
tion. “We can live in it as though manners and morals 
do not count except when we can see a long predictable 
future ahead. Or we can live in it as though the moment 
were a sample of eternity—one atom of time in which to 
prove we know the difference between courtesy and dis- 
courtesy, kindness and cruelty, truth and falsehood, good 
and evil.” 

In the concluding chapter Mrs. Overstreet suggests that 
religion is “our everlasting effort to find out what kind 
of human behavior can count upon cosmic support.” She 
sees it, in our tradition, as a union of three elements, the 
Figure, the faith, and the fellowship. She writes as psy- 
chologist, of course, not as theologian, but here is an 
effective lay sermon. “No one can tell anyone else, to- 
day,” she says, “just where he will find satisfaction for his 
religious hunger—where he will find in the Figure, the 
faith, and the fellowship the materials of a new courage. 
But inside some church or other, or perhaps outside any 
going church, these three must be discovered and made 
part of our lives if we are to be spiritually sound.” 

How To Make Friends for Your Church. By John L. Fort- 
son. New York, Association Press, 1943. $2.00. 

In this little book the former public relations director 
for the Federal Council of Churches makes a number of 
practical suggestions for securing church publicity. In 
his discussion he considers publicity for individual 
churches, for the cooperative work of the church, and 
the use of the more important tools and_ techniques. 
Church leaders need to study the attitude of the com- 
munity toward the church. A church should have a 
public relations committee to help the minister to secure 
publicity for church affairs. Such a committee should 
include representatives of different groups. Many meth- 
ods of keeping in touch with the congregation and the 
community at large are suggested. Councils of churches 
and ministerial associations likewise need the help of the 
local laymen in rousing public interest in their activities. 
Separate brief chapters are given to each of the more 
important “tools and teghniques”: the use of the mails, 
church finance campaigns, radio, pictures, newspaper 
publicity, and the church page. 

The Supplement reprints illustrations of different types 
of publicity, good and bad, showing the strong and weak 
points. A bibliography is appended. 1. &.C. 


Forthcoming Issues 


This number of INFoRMATION SERVICE is the last of 
our publication year. Beginning in September we shall 
deal, among other topics, with the problems of reconstruc- 
tion in labor, education and the organization of political 
power in the postwar world. An issue will be devoted 
to relations with the Soviet Union. In anticipation of the 
fourth Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
an issue will appear early in September dealing with con- 
troversial subjects in that field. The usual survey of 
pamphlet literature will also be published in September. 
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